CHAPTER V

THE NATURE OF THE SENTIMENTS AND THE
CONSTITUTION OF SOME OF THE COMPLEX
EMOTIONS

WE seldom experience the primary emotions dis-
cussed in Chapter III. in the pure or unmixed
forms in which they are commonly manifested by
the animals. Our emotional states commonly arise from
the simultaneous excitement of two or more of the in-
stinctive dispositions; and the majority of the names
currently used to denote our various emotions are the
names of such mixed, secondary, or complex emotions.
That the great variety of our emotional states may be
properly regarded as the result of the compounding of a
relatively small number of primary or simple emotions
is no new discovery* Descartes, for example, recognised
only six primary emotions, or passions as he termed them,
nainely,admiration, love, hatred, desire, joy, and sadness;
an2[Tie wrote, " All the others are composed of some
out of these Six and derived from them," He does not
seem to have formulated any principles for the deter-
mination of the primaries and the distinction of them from
the secondaries.

The compounding of the primary emotions is largely,
though not wholly, due to the existence of sentiments,
and some of the complex emotional processes can only
be generated from sentiments, Bgfotegfting on Icxdiaeuss
the complex emotions, we must therefore try to under-
stand as clearly as possible the nature of a sentiment.

The word " sentimentn is still used in several different
senses, M. Ribot and other French authors use its
French equivalent as covering all the feelings and emo*
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